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ABSTRACT ' 

For some years^ groups like the Councilman 
Interracial Bocks fcr Children (CIBC) have been urging librarians to 
take a second look at children's books previously regarded as 
classics and to evaluate them in the light of the new consciousness 
which' acknowledqes the oppression of Third World' peoples and women. 
Op January 29^ i973; the Board of Directors of the American Library 
Association (ALA) Children's Se^rvices Division unanimously passed a 
resolution calling for the re-evaluation 6f library materials for 
childtens collections. However others — pai:ticularly ALA's \ 
^intellectual Freedom Compittee (IFC) — actively challenged the 
resolution. pn.Fe-bruary 2^ 1973^ the ALA Council adopted an IFC 
countsr-resolutionr'^setting forth the concept that sexism^ racism ^ 
and other isms are ide^is which should not be censored. Furthermore^ 
t^e Library Bill of Bights •was cited as pi:ohibiting children's 
librarians from assuming functions different from those assigtfed to 
adult librarian^. The CIBC then published a position paper entitled 
Censorship and Rapism: A Eilemaa for Librarians. Qn January 21^ .1976^ 
the' IPC adopted a( statement in the form of a reply to that position 
paper^ giving reason's for their opposition. Comments on the ifC's 
most recent statement are given here. (Author/JH) 
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"Censorship" or Selection: 
Tlie Search for Common Ground 



For Bome years^ ^oupg like the 
Council on Intrrrapial Books for 
Children have been ur^ng librarfans 
15" take a second look at children's 
books previously rjeg:arded as classics 
awl id reevaluate them in the light ^of 
the^ new consciousr\^ss which ac- 
knowledges the ^oppression of Third 
World peoples and wome;i. 

We were therefore delighted when, 
on January 29, 1973, the Board of 
Directors of tht ALA Children's 
Services Division (CSD) unanimously 
passed* a resolution calli*'ig for the 
reevaluation of* library materials for 
children's collections. The resolution 
urged children's hbrariaa3 to exam 
Kie their collections cntically and 
determine whether "in lighf'of grow- 
' mg knowledge and broadening per- 
spectives'* books should be retained or 
replaced by more up-tb-d^ publica- 
^ tions. The full text of this resolution is 
reprinted on page 8. 

However, while we were welcoming 
the CSD resolution' as a potential step 
, forward in the struggle to couniferact 
' destructive racist and sexist attitudes 
and practices in U.S. society, others 
(particularly ALA's Intellectual Free- 
dom Committee) were actively chal- 
ienging the resolution. On February 2» 

f], the ALA Counal adopted an 
counterreiiolution, setting forth' 
concept" that '^sexism, racism and 
other isms" are '^ideas'' wl)ich should 
' Rot be **censored.*' Furthermore, the 
Library Bill of Rights was cited as 
^prohibiting children s Dbranans from 
'assuming functions different from 
those assigned to adult hbrahans. 
' In an effort 16 support the faltering 
reevaluation mov,ement within the 
* ALA, the CIBC published a position 
paper entitled "Censorship and Rac- 
ism: A Dilemma for Librarians.** 
(The position paper, which came out 
at the timn of the summer 197^ ALA 
convention in San Francisco, is repro- ^ 
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duced on page 8.) But, in December 
of 1975, the IFC succeeded in having 
the CSD resolution rescinded for its 
support of "censorship** and in the 
name of "intellectual freedom." We 
regard this 'defeat of a' forward step in 
children-'s library services as an 
ominous sign of the times. At a time 
when the advances of the civil rights 
movement are under attack and 
steadily being eroded, the IFC's posi- 
tion' can only serve to stifle free and 
open discussion of the issues— a;id, 
what is most important, to inhibit 
action when it is mos^ needed! 



An Open L^tttr to the 
Inttlltctual Freedom Committee of 
tlie American Library Association 

We are on your side when you 
defend the rights of children to 
have free access to tdeas* We 
believe, as you Jb, thai cfildren' 
have the intelligence to consider 
differenced of opinion on issues 

However, vye do not recognize 
the'"right" of a child to be indoctri- 
nated With bigotry or to be psycho- 
logically abused by materials which 
demean the chad's race, sex or 
ethnic background. ^ 

We welcome the opportunity to 
debate with anyone about liow 
racist and sexist materials .f:an be 
effectively countered in library 
systems .But as to whether racism 
and sexism are evils oi^ whether, as 
evils, they should be countered m 
some way whenever manifest, we 
maintain there is no basis 'for 
debate ^ 



On January 21, m76„ the IFC 
adopted a statement in th.e form of a 
reply to our position paper, giving 
reasons for their opposition (the 
response appears on page 8).. 

Readers acquainted with the con- 
troversy will note that the IPC's 
response fails to address • the sub- 
stance of our position: That the 
universal practice of covert censor- 
ship by librarians should be openly 
acknowledged. Skirting 4he basic 
problem entirely, the IFC simply 
reiterates its position regarding overt 
censorship without submitting any 
counter-arguments whatsoever to 'ei- 
ther the CIBC's delfinition and de- 
scription of covert censorship, our 
analysis of IFC ^^assumptions or pur 
differentiation between rc^cism/sex- 
ism and "unpopular viewpoints." Nor 
does their statement address the 
reality that criteria are alway$ used 
both to evaluate existing library 
collections and to select new materi- 
als. 

Given th^ IFC's studied evasion of 
the issues, we feel it is necessary, for 
the purpose of continued ^.debate, to 
further pinpoint the nature of our 
differences. The IFC is important 
l^y with the legitimate function of 
protec^ng anti-establishment view- 
points. * However, the positions the 
IFC has taken serve, on the one hand, 
as a cover for librarians to evade any 
social responsibilities and, on th^ 
other, to inhibit positive social action. 
Because the IFC holds such an 
authoritative position within ALA, 
^they must do more than merely affirm 
their own opposition to racism and 
sexism. They must propose ways for 
children's^ librarians to act against 
racism and sexism to overcome these 
social evils. 

Our coipments on the IFC's most 
recent statement appear on the follow- 
ing page. 
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THE DfALOG WITH IFC CONTiNUED 



IFC SAYS: 

**Th^ refusal of. the ALA to endorse the censorship of racist 
and sexist books no tnore makes it pro-racist and pro-sexist 
than its refusal to censor the works of Karl Marx makes it 
pro-communtst." . 

CIBC REPLIES: ^ ' 

This bit of raz2ie-dazzie mixes apples with orar^es It 
equates phenpmena Which are fundamentally different in 
their properties and. therefore, unequal in their value One 
can choose whether or not to be m sympathy with books 
that express particular ideologies If a book extols or derides 
communism, for example, readers can choose to change 
their persuasion on that topic If d book extols or derides 
theism (or pornography, or narcotics use, etc.) readers can 
agree or disagree with the author By tontrast booR^ which 
insult or demean one group's color or sex while exalting 
another group's color or sex are attacking unalterable 
phys(ca) realities One cannot choose whether to be affected 
by such books because one cannot choose one's color or 
sex These ar^ attributes one is born with 

To Circulate to young children books which abuse their 
racial or sexual identities, thus undermining their self- 
images— and further to defenc^ sucti books in the name of 
"intellectual freedom"— is cruel in the extreme 



IF^ SAYS: 



in View of the purpose of the fntellectuMl Freedom 
Committee, we cannot under any circumstances , join in a 
campaign to balance library collections thrl>^Mh censor- 
ship " - ' 

CIBC REPLIES: 

Again, the IFC is dissembling. No one has called for 
"balance through censorship " (EV^n though there is now 
gross imbalance through cove/f^censorship.) To really 
achieve balance would require efhnnmatmg all but a handful 
of books in any library collection The resulting bonfire 
might help the energy crisis but would not help the children 
we are all concerned about What are we calling for? Only 
for recognition of certain realities— that a selection process 
sxfsts and has always existed, it has and does involve some 
degree of covert censorship We call for participation in that 
selection process by Third World and feminist representa- 
tives and the introduction of criteria referring to racism and 
sexism We also ask for relocation o1 a few blatantly 
offensive young children's books • on reference shelves^ 
to be used by adults to constructively teach about racism/ 
sexism and their manifestations Balance? We hold no such 
impossible dreams It is not a question of balance but rather 



concern for broader library colled|ions based on more 
careful consideration of possible racist/sexist content 



IFC Sij^YS: 

'* Above, all, we want to emphasize that we do not suppbrt 
any criteria for evaluating library collections. 

CIBC REPLIES: 

If criteria per se are onerous, then many courses at schools 
of library science stiould be abolished as extraneous. What 
IS selection if riot the application of criteria? 'All educators, 
including librarians, ^re trained to develop and apply criteria, 
tlo. It is not criteria the IFC is against; it is certain criteria. 
The question reaily is, are selection criteria to be' limited 
solely to those relating to literary style, excluding value 
content*^ 



IFC SAYS: 

** Librarians are ultimately responsible to their patrons/* 
CIBC REPLIES: 

Amen» And when patrons are young children of whatever 
race or sex, a - librarian's responsibility is to guide their 
selection of books that will enhance their self-concepts artd 
contnbute to developing their potential, npt bopks that will 
impede their growth or insult their identities. The librarian's 
responsibility is to seek out and promote rriaterials which are 
growth stimulators for all cfiildren. To quote Dr. Dorothy 
Broderick on this subject: " . W freedom means the right to 
warp children's minds or put aur stamp of approval on 
bigotry, then I would do with a little les& of it. . . . In the 
name of intellectual freedom, we defend materials that 
perpetuate attitudes that hinder the growth of individuals 
who are intellectually free. No racist is 'intellectually free.'" 



CIBC CONCLUDES: 

In conclusion, we would like to quote Donald High Smith, 
director of education development at Bernard M. Baruch 
College. City University of New York: "We who teach reading 
or any other subject must perceive the importance of 
developing in our students a burninci desire to know their 
own personal and national truths. . Little does it matter, 
nor will it matter, that we live in the most literate nation in , 
the world if those who can rea(^ continue to read of ^Dd 
believe in a nation where only white is right." A 
We appeal to the Intellectual Freedom Committee and We 
American Library Association: Let us have positive leadeir- 
ship in eliminating racism and sexism It need not be done 
our vaay. But irM te Jfour rajr? 
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An Action Program for ALA what can one 

r LIBRARIAN DO? 



During the last 200 yi^ars, the U.9i 
' has failed equalize the etatua of 
racial ^minorities and of women. For 
100 6"f these years the American 
Library Association has pro/essed 
> belief in the principle of equality, yet 
has failed to UddreM the racism and 
sexism within its own professional 
^ province, which perpetuate inequality. 
Therefore the CIBC urges the ALA 
to actively commit its' resources 
and prestige to a program com* 
bating racism^ and sexism in the 
library professioRf focusing on 
the following: 

/ Pre Service Training. That re- 
quired courses be introduced in 
schools of library science to.examine . 
racism and ^ sexism in children's 
literature and in the library profu- 
sion. 

2. In-Service Training. That the 
ALA undertake a liroad program to 
assist states .and localities in setting 
up racism^ and sexism awareness 
workshops' and institutes; and that in 
all aLa periodicals, regular columns 
be devoted to this subject.^ 

3. Intellectual Freedom. That the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee ac- 



tively seek ways to reconcile ittf 
position on civil liberties with the 
urgent national need to develop equal 
rights for all. That as a step in this 
direction the IPC and the Children *s 
Services Divisioir issue a joint state- 
ment addressing the special problems 
posed by racism and sexism in chil- 
dren's books and the particular re< 
sponsibilities which t!iese entail for 
children's librarians. 

4. Offensive Books a$ Learning 
TooU. That the Children's Services 
Division innova^ a program which 
provides children's librarians with 
guidelines on 1) how to use offensive 
books to develop children's under- 
standing^of racism and sexism, and 2) 
how to promote multici^ltural books. 

5. 'Reform of Catalog Practices, 
That ALA adopt as a cUtaloging 
standard the full and fair treatment of 
women-related c and multicultural 
materials— including drama, fiction 
and poetry. This standard would 
require the replacement of demeaning 
and inexact subject headings And 
assignment of enough subject trac- 
ings^ properly represent such mate- 
rials and make them, accessible. 
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If you are a librarian and want to 
actively combat racism and sex- 
ism, here are some ways to begin: 

« Check out your reading habits for 
pluralism. Are your viewpoints de- 
rived from reading only the major 
white media? Do you se^k out alterna- 
tive perspectives as expressed in 
Third World and feminist publica- 
t^ns? (For suggestions, see the read- 
ng list that fellows this article.) 

• When did' you last initiate in- 
volvement of feminists and Third 
World people from your community iti 
libraVy aflfairs?' 

The suggestions tha^ follow are , 
oA'ered in the hope that they will 
be carried out ^after consulting 
Third World and feminist groups. 

• Analyze why you have been 
buying and not buying certain books. 
Think of two choices you have made 
that provide non-sexist role models tor 
girls. Think of two choices you have 
made that* contribute to feelings ef 
self-confidence and self-worth in 
Third World children. Can your own 
successes and mistakes in book selec- 
tion help you to improve your criteria 
for determining future selections? 

• Can you find at least one book on 
your library shelves, from any year, 
that you consider racist and one yoq, 
consider sei^ist? Can you develop a 
discussion guide based on thne books 
thatf will help teachers in your locUity 
provide students with new insights on 
racism and iexism? 

• Ask your local .newspaper to 
publish a **stereotype-o^the-week" box 
to which children will submit a sexist 
or racist stereotype they have dis* 
covered in a book, film or TV show. 
(The accompanying caption— written 



What we know now about children 
is that when image-building is im- 
peded by racism and sexism, a dam- 
ag^ has been permitted iVhich is so 
deep and protracted that we are 
irresponsible if we condone it. > f 
Donnarae MacCann, formerly chil- 
dren's librarian of the Los Angeles 
Public Library 
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by th** child — shcuir(t irll whv th*- 
stereotype is demeirnMiK » 

• Set up a perunlic display , (or 
children, parfnxs and teachers giving 
examples of racist and non-racist, 
sexist and non s^^xist illustrations or 
passi^ges frt)m stories 

• (?heck out your catalog, suhject 
headings. Can you find headings that 
are derogatory, to wt>men or Th\rd 
Wt»rld peoples and that are likely to 
perpetuate steret)types'' ^, 

• Urge your KVal libral-y associa ' 
Uon and th^ AIA to hen>me more 
involved in the mt)\*ement to elimi 
natie institutional racism and sexism. 
A practical #nodel is the program 
currently being ctmducted by the 



YWC A under the title ONE IMPfiR- 

ATivK >:li\'^inate racism, a 

packet of niatenulH giving directions 
on ways U) counteract racism in 
YWCA branches is the ''Action Audit 
for Change," available from the 
National . Boarct YWCA, Centfr fof 
Racial Justice, 600 I^exington Ave., 
New York. N Y. 10022. 

• i^iY?g»*8t that your library school 
alma nifater and or the college in your 
area introduce courses on racist and 
sexist stt^reotypes in children's trade 
and textbooks. 

• Write the CIBC about y)ur ac- 
tions and (he successes or failures you 
have encountered so that these may 
be shared with other librarians. 

k 



For further information about 
consciousness-raif rfig programs, ra- 
cism and sexism awareness training 
facilities, and assistance in setting up 
confe.ences, workshops, or courses 
With anti-racist and anti-sexist topics. * 
pleasa write Qr Robert Moor^. CIBC 
Racism and Sei^ sm Resource Center, 
Room 300. 1841 Broadway, New York, 
NY 10023 A free catalogue of ani-. 
racist and anti-se)$isHlnateriats is avail- 
able on request i 



Readings for Racism and 
Sf xism Awareaess 



The following list of books. perKflili- 
cals and publishing houses is not 
comprehensivcv but it will furnish 
* basic resources for consciousness ra>^ 
ing , ^ 

Oev^foping awareness of the func- 
tions of institutional and cultural 
racism 

Far Whttt"i ()hl\ b> Koherl VV T*'rrv. 
Krrdmans I'uhlu atutii^ idr.irijl Hapids, 
Muh ) pen 

Institutinnal R(u t^rr\ in Am*'rua h\ Louis 
Knovvie8 and K^nnKh IVewUt Pr» /itn f 
Hall. 1%*) ipapt-rhaik'^ 

ttf thr Whit* ChiU ki a S*'^r^W(if*d Si>cu t\ 
bv AS^r.ih.im h Citron Mu h *^hio Ke«ion 
al Kducation^ Lahor.iti>r\ . U*HM, distribut 
e<i bv FACT ( Madison. lMrf»rt. 
Mirh 4s22hi or /rorri the CIHC <1«U 
Hroaawav. NVw York NY l(M):!.i. 
, Vi'/ilff Racism Its fltstnr\ hithdn^s and 
practice bv Marrv N Srhwcirt/ i\nd Hnheri 
iMsoh, DelL 1^70 

Developifig awareness of sexism 

And Jill C^me^Tumhling After SVxi,<m tn 
American Educatum *»(lited by Judith 



As lonfi as it is Plack people being 
offended ue invoke intellectual free^ 
dom and tell Blacks that bigots have 
right» ioo It % 
Dorothy Brodenck, Associate Profes 
8or, Dalhousie University School of 
Library Science 



Stary. Susarb Hercaud and Joap Daniels, 
Dell,' 1974 ipahperback) / 
Women 's Studies for Teachers and Admin- 
istrators A Packet of Inservice Education^ 
Materials by Merle Froschl, Florence Howe 
»and Sharon Kaylem, The Feminist Press 
' <Kiix Old WeHtbury. NY, 11568) 

Developing insights about Third 
World and feminist perspectives 

Affi ana Library Journal A Quarterly 
BiLliography and Resource Guide, 10 i 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N Y 10003 
.4iiieeee*'' An Anthology of Asian Ameri- 
can Writers by Frank Chin, Jeffrey Paul 
>('han, Lawaon Fuaao dnada and Shawn 
Hhu Wong, Howard University Press, 1974 
Aku'esasne Notes l^wspaper of the Mo- 
hauk Sat ion, Rooseieltown, N.Y.' 13683 
The Black Scholar, P () Box 908, Sausali- 
U\ Cal 94965 

Black Women in White America A Docu- 
mentary History edited by Gerda Lemer, 

« VintaKe Books, 1972 

* Thf?* Fen^mist Pre88,o Box 3;M, Old West- 
bury, NY. 11568 

El Grito A Journal of Contemporary 
Mexican Thought, PO Box 9275, Berke- 
ley. Cal 94719 

History of Puerto Rico by Loida FigiAoa, 
Las Amentas Publishing Co. ,(40-22 23rd 
St, Long Island City, N Y. llWl), 1975 
Know Inc , P O Box 86031, Pittsburgh. Pa 

15221 

Occupied America The ChicanoM Struggle 
Toward Liberation by Rudolfo Acufta, 
Harper &. Row, 1972 

The Rican Journal. 2409 Geneva Terrace, 
Chicago, III 60614 

Textbooks an(f the American Indian by 
Jeannette Henry, American Indian Socie- 
ty, 1970, order from The Indian Historian 



(H51 Masonic Avenue, San FmnCTSCo. 
Cal. 94117) ' ' 

Viva La Raza' by Elizabeth "S. Martinez 
and Ennqueta L. VAsquez, DouDleday, 
1974 

Women on Words and Images ;'^OWI), 
Box^63, Pnnceton, N.JH)8540' 

Bopk selection aids 

Afierican Indian Authors for Young 

Spaders, A Selected Bibliography by Mary 
lAyne Byler, The Association on Ameri- 
can Indian Affairs (432 Park Ave. So., 
New York, NY. 10016), 1973 
The Black American in Books for Children 
by Donnarae MacCann and Glona Wood* 
ward. Scarecrow Pres»,. 1972 
Dick and,- Jane as Victims by Women on 
Words and Images (Box 2163, Princeton, 
N.J, 08540),, 1971 

Feminist Packet by CIBC Racism add 

Sexism Resource Center (1841 Broadway, 

New York, N,Y.' 10023) 

Human and Anti Human Values i.i Chii 

dren's Books. Guidelines for the Future by 

the CIBC Racism and Sexism Resource 

Center for Educators (1841 .Broadway, 

New York. N.Y. 10023), 1976 

The Image of the Black in Children's 

Fiction by Dorothy Broderick, Bowketi 

1973 

Interracial Books for Children Bulletin, 
special issues: **Chicano Culture in Chil- 
dren's Literature: A Surrey of 200 Books"; 
••100 Children's Books about Puerto Ri- 
cans: A Stud^ in Racism, Sexism and 
Colonialism", **Ksian Americans in Chil- 
dren's Books: Analyses of 66 Boqka." 
Sexism and Racism in Popular Basal 
Readers by CIBC Racism and Sexism 
Resource Center (1841 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y/J0023), 1976 
Starting Out Right: Choosing Books About 
Black People for Young Children Pre- 
School through Third Grade by Bettye L 
Latimer, 1972; distributedi by Division for 
Administrative Services (Wiscongin Hall, 
126 Langson St., Madison, Wis. 53702) 
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DONT I.OOK IN THE CATALOG ! 



A study was conducted by the CIBC 
and the Htnnepin County Library 
Cataloging Bulletin to determine 
whit— if any^hanges have been 
madt in library catalog Headings as a 
result of libranai\3f^cw awareness" 
(see "Catalogers in iRevclt against 
LC's Racist. Sexist Headings." Vol e. 
Mos. 3 & 4). 

Under re>iew were the headings 
used in such categoYie^ as rac^^iethnic 
groapa. women, older people, etc. 
Questionnaires were completed by 48 
librari^ throughout ' ihf Country. 
What were the results? Well, they 
required no elaborate computer analy ' 
ais. Overwhelmingly, the institutions 
siirveyed: 

• Perpetuate and promote stereotypes 
and prejudices which a/e not only 
antithet]):al to true multiculturaliim 
but also to those basic, humane 
values librarians so often profess. 

• Unqueationingly (indeed^ auto- 
matically) rely upon external "author- 
ities." especially the Ubrary of Con- 
gresfi subject heading scheme or its 
spin-off. the Sear$ list, rarely using 
th^ir own judgement and creativity to 
change an objectionable descriptor, or 
to innovate fofms for otherwise "bur- 
ied'^ topics. "We follow Library of 
Congress." was a typical response. 

• Have either failed t6 stock material 
on many key.' contemporary subjects, 
or— fven if thny have— make them 
hard to find through the^'^BiVloK- 

Recar«|ing stereotypes 
ai|d biasei: 

• 21 bf the 48 libraries use the 
unaccepUble NATIVE RACES as 
either ,an ethnologic or political ru- 
bric; pnly 2 institutions report a 
preference for COLONIZATION, and 
noi^e favor the far more accurate and 
unequivocal COLONIZED PEOPLES. 

• In only 3 out of 43 catalogs do 
descriptors admit that fhe U.S. has 
ever maintained bona fide "colonies.*' 
rather than simply administering 
idyllic, non-imperial "territories and 
poaseasions" or "insular possessions." 

• UNDERDEVELOPED COUN- 
TRIES thrives in 37 catalogs. DEVE- 
LOPING COUNTRIES in 1. and the 
completely neutral and unilanted 
THIRD WORLD in none. 

• Two-thirds of the librarians still 

ERiC 



By Sanford Berman 

employ the thoroughly discredited 
NEGROES, which even LC has lately 
begun to replace .with "Afro-^ 
American'/ and "Black" forms. 

• "Eskimos" and "Bushmen"— alien 
and derogatory nicknames— are 
listed, with- a single exception, in- 
Ihtead of the aut}ientic seZ/names, 
INUIT and SAN. Similarly, the de- 
meaning,*. Boer-derived HOTTEN- 
TOTS uniformly appears in ]f)lace of 
the indigenous KHObKIJOilN (a lone 

. institjution tags such material 
AFRICA-NATIVE RACES— hardly 
an inip'rovement). 

• The negative, "outsider" term, UN- 
TOUCHABLES, -surfaces nine times 
more often than the Gnandian, non- 
judgmentai HARlJANS.^ 

• "Primitive*' constructions have no- 
where been replaced by "folk" or 
"traditional" forran which would bet-' 
ter accord with modem anthropology 
and would reflect no Western, "civi- 
lized" preconceptions. ' 

• Roughly five out of six libraries 
regularly— and mindlessly— slap "la- 
bels" like RACE PROBLEMS and 
RACE QUESTION on works dealing 
with interracial themes, overlooking 
the fact that interracial contact can 
be of an accommodating or amiable 
prature and that "Question" forms 
wrongly attribute "guilt" to the vie- 
tim$ of discrimination themselves. 
Reputable scholars and organizations 



(like Michael Banton and the United 
Nations) unmistakably endorse the 
purely descriptive, unwarped phrase, 
RACE RELATIONS. 

• Despite repealed protests by ALA's 
Jewish Caucus and others. 31 out of 
40 respondents continue to use JEW- 
ISH QUESTION as a primary head- 
ing, 2 employ JEWS— POLITICAL 
AND SOCIAL COKDrriONS. 5 mer^ 

'.ly assign the overly-broad JEWS, ana 
a gramlly disappointing |otal of 2 
apply the suitably fair and specific 
JEWS-RELATIONS WITH GEN- 
TILES 

• The "QverWs" are not SENIORS 
or even ELDERLY, but rather AGED, 
which is emphatically not how'^they 
think of nor call themselves. In seven 
libraries, they aren't quite people at 
all, relevant material being variously 
subject*traced under the "conditions" 

^ of AGING or OLD AGE. 

• Sexisi, male-oriented forms clearly 
predominate: for instance, none of the\ 
libraries ertiploy AMITY instead of 
BROTHERHOOD or BROTHERU- 
NESS, though 2 use the over-extended 
form, FRIENqfSHIP, and another 2 
the soihewhat narrow RACIAL UN- 
DERSTANDING. FIREMEN has yet 
to be supplanted by the gender:free 
FIRE FIGHTERS; a negligible 2 
respondents (of 21) had substituted 
GUARDS or POUCE, PRIVATE for 
WATCHMEN: and PILGRIM 




'^Excuse MS, Ih SmoHdQ^ IW AN HOHBSr eooK.* 
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FATHEftS —-at once aK^^ist, eexist and 
unhiitonc— perseveres in 44 oixi of 48 
catalogs ^ 

Regarding inadequate collectioit- 
development/catalqg access: 

• Two libranes claim to use AGE 
DISCRIMINATION; two others say 
they catalog pertinent material under 

\ either DISCRIMINATION or 
\ AGED-LAWS. STATUTES. ETC. 
(neither of which is nearly equiva* 
lent), and none employs the increas- 
ingly common and serviceable 
AGEISM. 

• Out of 47 libraries, only. 8 provide 
direct access to material on the 
proposed E^aal Rights Amendment; 
the remainder either doni have any- 
thing on the subject or in effect "hide" 
It under WOMEN-LEGAL STATUS. 
LAWS, ETC . U S CONSTITUFION 
and similar catch alb. 

• None of the libraries has estab- 
lished a heading for the Afro- 
American holiday. KWANZA (though 
one mentioned an article in Ebony, 
Jr). . 

• One library uses NATIONAL LIB 
ERATION MOVEMENTS, while only 
three have introduced both RACISM 
IN CHILDREN ^ LITERATURE and 

vSEXISM IN CHILDREN'S LITERA 
TURE. or the nearly synonymous 
RACE DISCRIMINATION IN CHIL 
DREN'S UTERATURE and SEX 
DISCRIMINATION IN CHIP 
DREN'S UTERATURE. (Some insti- 
tutions doubtless have at least a few 
works on racism and ^exism in 
juvenile m^ia, but probably "dump" 
them into a sprawling, unmanageable 
category like CHILDREN'S LITERA- 
TURE.) 

From a, humanistic or multicultural 
standpoint Qur analysis is deeply 
disturbing/^ut it need not be paralyz- 
ing. A^ aroused public— and 
profession— can transform the catalog 
from a ihihg of embarrassment and 
frustration into the unbiased and 
effective tool it ought to be. 

Editor's note: Librarians are urged 
to report their own subject (and other) 
cataloging changes to the author, c/o 
Hennepin County Library, 7001 York 
Ave. S,. Edina. Minn. 55435. Subscrip- 
tion rates for the bi-monthly Catalog- 
ing Bulletin: $4/individuals. $7/insti- 
tutions. Write the Secretary, 
Technical Services Division. Henne- 
pin Co6nty library, at the above 
address. The complete results of the 
survey, including alternative subject 
« heads,' are also available from the 
Library 
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Background Documents in 
"Censorship'' Controversy 



Reprinted below are four documents relevant to the censorship 
controversy discussed in the article* beginning on page 3. First is the 
"Statement on Reevaluation of Library Materials for ChildrenV, 
CoUectiQns/* adopted by the Board of Directors of the ALA Children*8 
Services Division, on January 23, 1973. The second is the feature 
article that appeared in the Bulletin, Vo|. 6, Nos. 3 A 4, which was 
distributed at the 1976 ALA convention. The third document is the 
ALA reply issued by the IFC after its midwinter 1976 conference. 
Last is a brief rebuttal to the IPC statement that appeared on the 
editorial page of the School Library Journal, March, 1976. 



STA1 EMENT ON REEVALUATION 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 

FOR CHILDREN'S COLLECTIONS 

Librarians must espouse critical stan- 
dards in seiectiun and reevaluatiun of 
library materials. It js incumbent on the 
librarian working with children to be , 
aware that the child lacks the breadth of 
expenence of the adult and that librarians 
^lave a two-fold obligation in service to the 
child: 

1. To build and maintain tollections of 
\materials which provide information on i 
the entire spectrum of human knowledge, 
expenence and opinion. 

2 To introduce to the child tho^ titles 
wbich will enable him to develop with A 
free spirit, an inquinng mind, and an ever- 
widening knowledge of the world in which 
he lives. 

Because most matenals reflect the social 
climate of the era in which they are 
produced, iC is often difficult to evaluate 
< some aspects of a work at the time 6f 
purchase. But social climate and man's 
state of knowledge are constantly change 
mg and librarians should therefore contin- 
uously reevaluate their old matenals in the 
light of growing knowledge and broaden- 
ing perspectives In the process of reevalu- 
ation It may be found that an old title is 
Htill fresh and ^rtinent, or even, that it 
was produced ahead of its time and ngw 
has a new relevance. It may, on the other 
hand, no longer serve a useful role in the 
collection It may have been superseded by 
better books. 

In making his decision, the hbranan has 
a professional obligation to set aside 
personal hkes and dislikes, to avoitl - 
labeling matenals, to consider the 
strengths and weaknesses of each title, 
and t() consider the material as a whole 



with objectivity and respect for all opin- 
ions. Only after such consideration can he ' 
reach a decision as to whether the title is 
superseded in coverage and quality, and 
should be discarded, qr should be kept in 
the collection. 

The Board of Directors of the Children's 
Services Division, American LiOl^vV Asso- 
ciation, supports the Library Bill of Rights 
and Free Access to Libraries for Minors. 
Reevaluation is a positive approach to 
sound collection building and ^should not 
be equated with censorship. 

CENSORSHIP AND RACISM: 
A DILEMMA FOR LIBRARIANS 

Most of us equate the act of censorship 
with a clear and deliberate process, set in 
motion for clearly defined objectives A 
censor acts to eliminate or label materials 
tHat arc felt to offend prevailing public 
attitudes The censor finds fault; he/she * 
supervises the manners and views of 
others. Generally, we associate censorship 
with matters of sex->occasionally, of 
politics. When movies are 'given an "X*' 
rating, they have been censored from 
consuiViption by part of the public. Govern* 
meot (locun^errts marked "classified** or 
"top secret" are censored, and recently the 
government demanded that certain 
passages in a book about the CIA be 
censored '*in the interest of national 
security." To most of us, then, censorship 
IS a very specific activity, openly engaged 
in, and some Americans hold it to be 
acceptable and appropriate under particu- 
lar circumstances. Most libranans, on the « 
other hand, claim to disapprove of all 
forms of censorship But what they mean, 
as we shall see, is all overt censorship. 

Censorship also has a cowrt aspect. 
When a book, for example, presents one set 
of facts or one viewpoint about a given 
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iiubje<;t' and excludes other tacU or 
vi«wpoinU~and when the inclusion of 
tome facta and the omisaion of others 
reaultji in a lecture of reality that is 
different from the one that would have 
emerged hud all the facU been preaented- 
then covert cenaorahip has taken place 
Only pa|t of the truth has b^n presented, 
other parta of the truth have been cen 
■ored' 

Another example of covert censorship is 
revealed if we multiply the previous rase 
l(X)0 timea— that is. if not one book but 
1000 books on the same subject present one 
set of facta/ viewpoint and omit other 
facta viewpoints In this case, censorship 
become* pervasive, resulting in the perpet- 
uation of distorted pictures of reality '1^ )s 
so effective that the distortions come to be 
ac-epted as the only reality— as the whole 
truth 

In the instance of >vert censorship, it is 
known to exist and approved by many Hut 
where covert censorship is concerned, most 
people are unaware that it exists They are 
unaware that certain facts and or view 
pointy have been withheld from their 
consideration, unaware that the "reality" 
they accept is perhaps not reality at all but 
an imposed distortion of reality We are 
concerned here with the ways in which 
covert censorship serves as a pt»rpetuator 
of racism and sexism in literature ^ 

According to the Tnited States Civil 
Rights Commission, "racism may be 
viewed as any attitude, action, or institu 
tional structure which subordinates a 
person or group because of color " We can 
define sexism as any attitude, action, or 
instituti(>nal structure which subordinates 
a person or group because of sex 

Although many <but by no means all) of 
the cruder forms of racuim Jhd sexism that 
afflicted our society for centuries have 
p^issed into history racism and sexism 
nevertheless endure, supported by an 
economic and pi>litical system that is 
, fundamentally exploitative Racism leads 
' to statistics which show that non whites 
/ have poorer education, poorer income, 
/ p<M)rer health and life expei lancv than do 
^ whites Sexism leads to the statistus 
showing that women have les? e^arning 
power and fewer role possibilities than do 
men 

The publishing industry, i^ke all indus- 
tr<*s and institutions in our society, has 
always been overwhelmingly white— in 
ownership, management and profits 
Hem e, for as long as b<M)k publishing has 
been a major industry in this country, 
white male publishers have always had 
final decision making power about pnnt 
ing materials (written mainly by whites) 
on the basis of what they have believed 
about themselves, believed about the 
Ameru an system ^and American values, 
and what they have chosen (or needed) to 



believe about others -(This is 'not to infer 
that white males can never join the 
struggle against racism and sexism— 
merely that few have done acJ Nor is it to 
infer that all minorities and all women 
automatically struggle agaiast racism or 
sexism— merely that more ar** likely to do 
so ) 

When a publishing firm continually 
selects for publication, without meaningful 
counsel or input from minority group* 
members, manuscripts that include certain 
facts and viewpoints and exclude others, 
and when the selections and rejections are 
determined by the publisher's own uncon* 
scious racist and sexist attitudes, then 
racism, sexism and censorship can be said 
to have joined hands Through covert 
censorship, racist and sexist stereotypes 
and attitudes have passed from generation 
to generation Consider, too, that no 
malicious intent need be involved. It is 
primanly a matter of orientation— a white 
male, middle upper class, ethnocentric 
orientation 

Most of the boi^ks that fill our libraries 
came into print via the process descnbed 
above That process is further reinforced 
by the book selection policies of libraries— 
also conceived and implemented primarily 
by whites Our libraries are. therefore, 
racist and sexist institutions They contain 
volumes and volumes from which part of 
the truth has b«en omitted by covert 
censorship It is with this situation in 
mind that we address the question What 
can librarians and educators do about it*^ 

In resp<)nse to the demand by Third 
World citi/ens <ind other enlightened 
Americans that ways be found to deal with 
bikoks which demean, derogate or other- 
wise abu.se the truth a^out minority 
Americans' humanity, history and culture, 
a controversy ensued in which Ihe Ameri- 
can Library Assm-iation (Al-A) asserted 
itsell 

The Aij\ denounced as 'censorship" 
any requests to remove Little Black Samb<i 
and other publications from library 
shelves On the positive side, ALA spokes- 
people advanced the "balancing" con- 
cept as the most effective and only 
* acceptahle Ho them) way to counter racist 
or Bexist content in literature According to 
thaf concept, racist and sexist books 
should remain on the shelves, while non- 
racist and non-sexist books should also be 
available in aubstantial numbers to "bal- 
ance the scales" Supportively, the 194H 
Library Bill of Rights prohibits^^exclusion 
of materials from circulation "because of 
the race or nationality or the social, 
political,, or religious views of the authors" 
and calls for the provision of "books and 
other materials presenting all points of 
view concerning the problems and issues 
of our times " Both are honorable princi- 
ples 



In theory, certainly, "balancing" has 
ment However, as long as the publishing 
industry is constituted as it is, anti-raciat 
and anti-sexist books will see the light of 
day in extremely small jiumbers— meaning 
that such books will merely ♦r»cl;le, not 
flaw, into our libranes. In addition, the^ 
power that determines what books are 
reviewed in major media and by whom, 
what books w placed on recommended 
hsta and what books are puhAued resides 
in the same hv^ds that cont^n>ublishing. 
And since all of the aforementioned factors 
determine what books circulate ' moat 
widely in kbraries, the hypothetical pres- 
ence on libr^ shelves of equal numbers 
of alternative^ooks still wou4d not consti- 
tute a "balance." 

There is a third point to consider *in 
regard ta| the balancing concept. As a 
Black lilfranan commented recently at a, 
librarians' seminar, the way to create a v,, 
"balance" where an anti-Black* book is 
present is not with a pro-Black book but 
with Jin anti whlte book. Her jwell-taken 
remark clearly exposes the flaw- in this 
theory*' 

ALA Contradicliona 

In the course of this, controversy, atten- 
tion has been called by ALA spokespeople 
to that clause in the Library Bill of Rights 
which proscribes the re<»i,nction or removal 
of books from library shelves "because of 
partisan or doctrinal disep\>roval." Other 
ALA documents describe racism as an 
"idea" which "many find abhorrent re- 
pugnant and inhumane," and underscore 
"the professional responsibility of librari- 
ans to guard against encroachments upon 
intellectual freedom." 

But a number of contradictions and 
otherwise questionable content is to be 
found in these documents. For example, 
the Libtary Bill of Rights notwithstand- 
ing, an ALA Children's Services Division 
statement (adopted in 1973) affirms the 
right (in fact, the obligation) of the 
children's librarian to "discard" older 
books fourui.to be superseded '*in coverage^ 
and quality" by more recehtly published 
ones And despite the comment in another 
document entitled Sextsrn, Raasm and 
Other Isms m Library Matenals. Ah 
Interpretation of the Library Bdl of Rights 
that the Bill of Rights "makes' no distinc' 
tion between materials antd services for 
children and adults," the Children's Ser- 
vices resolution defines for the chil- . 
dren's librarian the following "two-fold 
obligation in service to the child " 

1. To build and maintain collec- 
tions of materials which provide 
information on the entire spectrum 

of human knowledge, Experience ^ - 
and opinion. 

2, To introduce to the child those 

J» 
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titU's vfchuh Will lurn ( > 

deM»i<»p VMth a triv spirit an 
mijuinriK ininii an<i an ewr 
VMd»'ninK kn<»wIedK«* of the wnrld in 
vvhu h he h\es 
No t^uualent detinition ot ohli^Mtuiti 
exists regard I n^c a(iult> 

\ut*' The reevaluation' luhiept set 
tiTth m the t 'hildren's Str\ue.s statement 
and the ohUKatiun as^j^ned ti» ihildren> 
librarians are obviuu.sU (.ompatihle and. 
lurth^*rrn<»re sensible The\ bej^in to point, 
a v^av t(»>^ard handling racist and sexist 
materials It is. therefore, with deep rejjret 
th.it learn ut the reient move b\ the 
Committer on (ntelieitual Freedom of the 
XU-X s Children's SerMce.s Division to 
reMind even this small step in the nf^ht 
direi tion The i nmmittee has requesteil the 
( <\) board to retract the i ree\ .duatmn 
•statement on the ^iroonds that it "make^ 
t>»r « ontosmn Aith the spirit of the 
^ Lihrarv Hill oi Hi»<ht> » 

America ^sunderstood 

aKo (»bser\e lhat a disturbinK theme 
runs thrnuKh all these A I. A do< uments. 
di\(»reinn social respon.sibility trom prtite.s 
clonal responsibilitv I^ibrarian.s are. on 
tht" one ha mi (om mended for bein^ 
so< laliv ^u^>ll»)U^ and opposed to injustice 
but at the same time, cautioned not to a( t 
their belif'ts lest the\ Molate their 
protesstunai commitment to support Intel 
ieitual fr»'e(i(tm ' We discern in thi?» 
posture a pattern of re.isonmK that we 
be 1 lex** i.s circular with the starting point 
anil finish line l>einK the statu.s (juo '\es." 
the resolution-* "^eem to sav. '\sorTie thinK** 

ire repugnant an(i otfensue. but all 
<itfiiude'* and ideas* are ti^ual under Gad 
In the name profession a bs'Tn and the 
eijUjilitv >»t l-^ do nothing " What is 
mis|»Mi Is tht I.u t that when people are 
iine(nial m t m^en soctetv due to the 
oppressive nature that society <* mstitu 
tion>. then th<w» people's idea.s are unequal 
and prohfer.it*' unequallv ip books., in 
St ho4)N in lit'i ir .►•s I 

Hut the m')>,t* yritortunate xispe( t <tt the 
ALA position .Is expressed in the resolu 
tionN I ited IS their basu premise, (^ntunded 
in a set of <v>mmf)nK held m>ths about the 
nature ot -\mencan soiietv America, the 
\LA s» »*rp.s to <is.sume is a wholesome. 
d»*mo<.ratK, enlijjhtened nation in whiih 

intelbMtual treedom" rei^n^ No wonder 
fcliven sui h <in assumption that rai ism 
.md si»xism can be dismissed mereh as 

idea** amon^? man> ideas that coexisf 
happiU Jn this demorracv 

Nowhere \n this .it best naive and at 
w'<rsi dishonest conception of the United 
States I.s there room for reco^nf/inK that 
sut'h mvths— attra« tive «is the\ are—tall 
l»efore the realit> ot life for the* p<^)r the 
non white the powerless "amon^ America s 
\ itl/enx 



Nowhere ih there r«x»m for rei'oKnizinn 
that Idirarie.s are predominantly white 
maU^ ethnoientru iristituti(;ns whuh. due 
to io\\»rt censorship, have always beon 
u n h^l a nc"d in their representation of the 
points ot Mew of nun white Americans and 
of women < Indeed, the American -pubhc 
|il»rar\ lannot but refltxt the true ntuPure ot^ 
the Amrruan s\sfVm— and that system is 
a tMannv id race, sex and class) 

TowardI a Solution 



For all ot the tore^oin^ reason?*, we ft»el 
lonipelied to (Mtnilude that the stH^alied 
anti censorship position of the AI^. aup 
ported b> the "Freedom to Read'* move 
ment. is m actuality, thouf<h perhaps 
unwittingly. prt>-racist. pro sexist and pro- 
censorj»hip Failing to acknowledjje the 
ihar«icter of American society, their posi- 
tion precludes the possibility of change 

Appreciating the opposition of civil 
libertarians to <)vert censorship (and reali/ 
inK that such censorship has usually been 
impos 'd for undemocratic purposes), we 
are not inclined to adv<H:ute overt censor 
ship iis the w.iy to 'deal with racism and 
sexi.sm in books Nor, on the other hand, 
are we able to support the AI-A position 
about which we have such serious ques- 
tions Adhering to the AI*A resolution 
format, we suggest the following approach 
- U>crea.N if the I' S were actually a 
democratu .societ> with ^ freedom and 
I u St ice for all. and 

^»-U'/jVrett,s if the publishing industry were 
racially, sexually and economically repre- 
sentative 

Tht^n the AI^\ res(»lution.s would make 
perfect sense and .should be supported by 
all 

BUT... 

WhkTf'as our existing society oppresses 
11^, -^i.ors ot rt\cia! minority groups, women 
aniA , oor people of all ra^es and sexes, and 

Whereas racism, set ism and classiam 
are destructive to human lives and human 
potential, and 

4 \\herea> our s«>ciety does not actually 
permit the free and equal circulation of ail 
ideas and viewpoints, ^nd 

When-a.s it is the professional and .social 
responsibility of librarians and of educa 
tors to broaden the horizons and enrich the 
lives of all people. 

BK IT RESOLV ED THAT we. as 
librarians and educators, believing in 
the equal value of all human beings 
and in the equal value and integrity of 
all humap histories and cultures, will 



We ask individual librarians as well as 
AI.A committees to complete the above 
resolution and send it to this HuHettn-^ 
VMth their comments— so we can develop 
an ongoing dialogue on strategies for 
( hange 



STATEMCNT OP 
AkA INTELLECTUAL 
FREEDOM COMMITTEE 

(Statement adopted by AlJ\ Jan . 1976) 

In a special issue of* the Intvrraaal 
Himka for Children BuHeUn[\o\ Nos d- 
J» distributed at the AI-A's I97r> Annual 
Conference m San Fiancksto. theeditorjj of 
the Hulletm rharged that the AI^'s 
jxdicies <»n intellectual «1reedom are '*m 
actualit>. though perhaps unwittmgly, 
pro racist and pro-censorship '* 

The editors* charge was based upor\ their 
contention that the AI-A has been insensi- 
tive to "covert censorship '* This covert 
censorship, the editors c<m tended, has 
resulttnl in libraries with an "unbalanced" 
presentation of the points of view of non- 
white Americans and women The process * 
«)f n)vert censorship was describt»d in these 
terms 

The pubhshiOK lodustrv like ail industries 
and inslitulions in our stMietv. has aiwayn 
hirn overwhelminglv while— in tjwnership, 
managemrnt and profiUs HeVfee. tor as long 
a.s bouk pubiiNhmK has been a major industry 
in this eountrv. while mah* publisherv have 
.ilwa\s had tlnal dinsion makmK puwer 
about printing matf ru/is 

When a publushinK firm continually selwtu 
for publication manu.s( npts that include 
lertain faits timl viewpoint*} and exclude 
others and when the selection and rejections 
.ire determined h\ the publishers' own uncon- ► 
Mious riK'ist and Nexmt ^ attitudes, , then 
raeism, sexism an*( i-ensorship can be naid to 
hiive joined hands , 
The editors of the Bulletin went on to say, 
jWle are not int lined to ad\(»cate overt 
t»'ns»)rship ,i,s a wav l»» deal with racism and 
sexism in btMtks 

Oi\ this point, at least, the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee of the American 
Library Association and the editors of the 
Bulletin are^n agreement But there our 
agreement ends , 

The efforts of the members of the 
American Library Association have contri- 
buted significantly to the creatioh of 
library collections free of censorship The 
refusal of th^Ass(K'iation to endorse the 
ci'nsorship of racist and sexist books no 
fn«>re makes it pro-racist and pro aexist 
than Its retusrfl to censor the works of Karl 
Marx makes it pro communist 

In addition to opposing the censorship of 
works containing unpopular viewpoints, 
the American Library Asswiation and the 
Intelb*ctual Freedom Committee have 
encouraged (he dissemination of minority 
views, having recognized the special diffi- 
(*ulties these views may face in gaming a 
hearing Indeed, it is one of the assump- 
tions of the Library Bill of Rights that 
democracies require the expression of 
minonty viewpoints, and that it is the 
special responsibility of libraries to make 
them accessible to the public 

In view of the purposes of the Intellectu- 
al FVeedom Committee, we cannot under 
any circumstances join in a campaign to 
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•orship Above all want to ernphiisi/t 
that we du nut support dn\ t nteria tor 
evaluating hhrHq\ ^•ol^t'tliln^— ^ht tlu r 
these cnlecla be VstablishiHl bv K<«\trii 
ment or b\ private* KrouP'^—^^t^'^^ ^up 
plai)t the ultHkat(» standard of thi' 
and uiiefulneti» of libfarv ,matt*ri.iU to 
jtbrary putrjins 

We find httle to fault, and muds to 
praise, in efftiHs to encoura^^ the pul>lu a 
tion of Works presenting women 
mimmtieti in non sexist and Dun-rai k! 
rolea But we do not support anv ettort.s to 
tuppretM works that do not meet the non 
sexist and non rdiost <Titena' estahlishi ti 
by vanous KToups. includinK ^he Couruii 
on Interracial Books for Children 

labrarians are ultimatel\ resp^nisible to 
their patnins When a librarii^n responiKs 
^ to a request from a patnKi. no third purw 
should be allowed to intervene in their 
confidential trAn»ttttit>n 

ClBC't Pr^liminiry Rebuttal 

The protection of unp4)pular viewpoints 
It • worthy and netesaary Koai in anv 
•uciety And although the MK'arthy era i> 
behind us, there are many worthwhii*' 
« battles to be waged today by American*- 
who value freedom t>f expression But t»>r 
the IW to classify racism and sexism a^* 
mere "unpopular viewpoints" is an «>utr<t 
geoua distortion of reality 

Racism and sexism are far from hein^i 
unpopular or controversial issues The\ 
are policies, practices, and beliefs by whu h 
our society's established institutions now 
function Notwithstanding establishment 
rhetonc to the contrary, statistics confirm 
the pervasiveness of racism and »o*»sm in 
Amencan culture For the IF(* to (»quat» 
communist viewptants— which are tiear'v 
unpopular and threatening to th« 
establishment— With racist and sexist 
viewpoints— which are m practice tr.r 
accepted eatablishi^ent norm— is complet*' 
ly untenable 

A hbranan's' failure to take a stand 
against racist and sexist practices is, m 
effect, to Kive ct)nsent t*) those practices 
Silence is consent—on lbi» part of a 
hbranan, or any other citizen Moret»ver 
for the tVC to invoke some mythical 
sanctity in the ^'confi^fntial*' relationship 
between libranan and patron represents <i 
final retreat which borders on th^? ndicu 
lous when that patron is a child 

How can a book which assaults the 
humanity of a particular group of pet>pli' 
and maims the self-images of children who 
belong to that group be of value and 
uaefulneaa to any child? The librarian who 
queationa the continued use of Little Black 
Samho ia exerciaing the best professional 
and humane judgement The librarian who 
evaluates the content, as well as the 
lit«rary character of materials when order 
mg new books can help young patrons 
become biaa-free atizens 



